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PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atten-| | 414 call the attenti i 

on of Friends to a well selected 

tion given to copying old pictares. stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot- 

ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps 
FURNITURE. and Handkerchiefs. 3m 
Established twenty-five years by 
NoRN WYy’s 


Ss. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in ‘fine Walnw |: 

ateaes Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat. TASTELESS FRUIT P RESERVING POWDER 
Preserves all kinds of fruit and tomatoes without 
peing air-tight, and has no equal in the world for 
putting up all kinds of Stewed Fruit, Fruit Butters 
and Preserves for winter use,as well as for everyday 
use in summer, as a very small quantity will keep 
stewed fruit in summer for weeks, that would spoil 
over night. It is not new, but is now sold in every 
state of the Union, and been advertised in this paper 
for the last six years. Hundreds who commenced 
buying a single box, now buy by the dozen for family 
use. Air-tight fruit, with a little of this powder in, is of 
much finer flavor than without it, beside you have a 
certainty your fruit will keep. It saves large quanti- 
ties of Sugar, as you can use just what you choose. 
One box preserves, 60 lbs. or 40 qts of dressed fruit. 
Price $4.00 per doz. by Express. 50 centssingle box 
by mail. Directions and full particulars by mail to 


No. 526 OatLowaie Srrust, Para. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends t 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


RCTIC, formerly LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
Ocean Street, Cape May, New Jersey. 
Accommodation for 250 Guests. 
Is now a first-class modern style house, replete 








with modern conveniences, in great part newly 
and handsomely furnished, including best Bed 
Springs, Mattresses, Gas, &e. Roomy Piazzas open 
to the Sea Breeze. About one square from the beach 
and bath houses, and central to the different points 
of attractions upon the Island. Circulars, with cut of 
the house and full particulars, sent upon application. 

Coach at Depot and Steamboat Landing. 

Terms moderate. 


CHAS. 8S. CARPENTER, 


W. W. Gren. Proprietor. 


R. L. CaRPENnTER. 


FURNITURE and BEDDING 


WE OFFER OUR FINE FURNITURE AT 





REDUCED PRICES, 


And have added a line of 
LOW-PRICED GOODS. 
WALTON & SCOTT, 


262 South Second St.. Phitada. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 





right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
a greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
IT IS 


ter than any other m*chine in the market. 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 






3 mo. Tmo. Ist. 


give private 
branches, 


ae office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
a. 


any one who writes. 


ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
136 N. Second St., Philada 


a 
LADY TEACHER, a graduate of Swarthmore 
A College, having some hours unemployed, will 
instruction in Latin and Englieh 
Address, .E. H. E. 
Care of John Comly, 706 Arch Street. 


7 ANTED, City Boarding, from the Ist of 
Twelfth mo. to lst of Fourth mo., for a 
Friend’s family, consisting of two adults and three 
children, ages ranging from eleven to seventeen 
years. Private family preferred. 
Address, E. W. A. 


Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 706 Arch St. 
Two FRONT ROOMS, Communicating, with 


Board, also second story back, unfurnished, 
2t. 258 S. Fourth Street. 





Joun H. Rozerrs. Revusen M, Roperts 


J.H.ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHEIA,. 
Consignments solicited. , Shipping orders promptly filled. 


?, F. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminsos, N. J. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


: Tae Onty Dovste SPRING IN THE MARKET. 


| 
| 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
10W priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can | 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set-on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents | 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.y 421 NortH Sixt Street, 


fas removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he | 
would be pleased to see his friends and those i in need | | 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- | 
man for CuHas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 





Q00D BUS(NESS OPPORTUNITY. | 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. | 


A full assortment of mere suitable for Friends wear coa- 
stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR: 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suzarr ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

No, i600 Wood 8 St "No. 240 N. 8th Bt 

y 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


CARPETINGS 


AND 


Ol CLOTHS. 


NEW PATTERNS, 


Great variety of styles in every grade of goods from 
the finest Axminster down to the Rag Carpet. All 
| wili be offered at lowest market prices. 


REEVE L. KNIGHT & SON, 


(IMPORTERS AND DEALERS, 





WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| 1222 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable | 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, | 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 
MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 


APPLY AT 


914 | CHESTNUT ST., 


ILLIAM HEACOOK, 


PHILADA. 


GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, | 


No. 907 Finpert Streegt, Para. ° 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserves, obviating the necessity of — 
bodies in ice. 


. 


NEW AND DESIRABLE GOODS. 


| A FINE LINE OF 
NEW STRIPED SILKS, 873c. 
| A FINE LINE OF 
BLACK ‘clone FROM $1.00 TO $5.00; 
A FINE LINE 0 
BLACK CASHMERES AND MERINOES; 
A FINE LINE OF 
BLACK MOHAIRS AND AL APACAS; 
A FINE LINE OF 
DRESS GOODS, OPENING DAILY ;. 
| A FINE LINE OF 
TABLE LINENS AND NAPKINS: 
| A FINE LINE OF 
NEAT ENGLISH AND FRENCH CHINTZES; 
A FINE LINE OF 
roe TiCKING AND SPREADS. 
A FINE LINE 0 
FLANNELS, FROM 25¢. TO $1.25. 


SHIRT FRONTS A SPECIALTY, our own make, 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


AND $1,600; 


1 
| 
| 
! 
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“TAKE FAST HQLD OF INSTRUCTION ; 


PHILADELPHIA, 


a 


VOL. XXXI. 


witz> AND PUBLISHED BY AN 4 ASS 


SOIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Turrty-First Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
acribers receiving it through the mail. To those re ceiving it 
through our carriers, ‘THree Dottars. 

SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 
-It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cHecks, Drafts, or 
P. 0. money-orpeRS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


ADVANCE 








THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SPIRITUAL HARVEST. 


The principle is this: ‘‘ God is not mocked: 
for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 


>-also reap.” 


There are two kinds of good possible to 
men—one enjoyed by our animal being, the 
other felt and appreciated by our spirits 
Every man understands, more or less, the 
difference between these two; between pros- 
perity and well-doing; between indulgence 
and nobleness; between comfort and inward 
peace; between pleasure and striving after 
perfection; between happiness and blessed- 
ness. There are two kinds of harvest, and 
the labor necessary for them respectively is 
of very different kinds. The labor which 
procures the harvest of the one has no ten- 
dency to secure the other. 

We will not depreciate the advantages of 
this world. It is foolish and unreal to do so. 
Comfort, affluence, success, freedom from 
care, rank, station—these are in their way 
real goods ; ; only the labor bestowed upon 
them does not procure one single blessing that 
is = itual, 

n the other hand, the seed which is sown 
for a spiritual harvest has no tendency what- 
ever to procure temporal well-being. Let us 
see what are the laws of the sowing and reap. 
ing in this department. Christ has declared 
them: “Blessed are the pure in heart: for 
they shall see God.” ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness: for 
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they shall be filled” (with righteousness). 


“Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted.” You observe—the beatific 
vision of the Almighty—fullness of right. 
eousness—comfort. There is nothing earthly 
—-spiritual results for spiritual labor. It is 
not said that the pure in heart shall be made 
rich; nor that they who hunger after good- 
nor that they 
who mourn shall rise in life, and obtain dis- 
tinction. Each department has its own ap- 
propriate harvest, reserved exclusively to its 
own method of sowing. 

Everything in this world has its price ; and 
the price buys that, not something else. Every 
harvest demands its own preparation, and 
that preparation will not produce another 
sort of harvest. Thus, for example, you can- 
not have at once the soldier’s renown and the 
quiet of a recluse’s life. The soldier pays his 
price for his glory—sows and reaps. His 
price is risk of life and limb, nights spent on 
the hard ground, a weather-beaten constitu- 
tion. If you will not pay that price, you 
cannot have what he has—military reputa- 
tion. You cannot enjoy the statesman’s in- 
fluence together with freedom from public no- 
toriety. If you sensitively shrink from that, 
you must give up influence; or else pay his 
price—the price of a thorny pillow, unrest, 
the chance of being to-day a nation’s idol, 
to-morrow the people’ sexecration. You can- 
not have the store of information possessed 
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by the student, and enjoy robust health. Pay 
his price,and you have his reward. His 
price is an emaciated frame, a debilitated 
constitution, a transparent hand, and the rose 
taken out of the sunken cheek. To have 
these opposite things—a soldier’s glory and 
quiet, a statesman’s renown and peace, the 
student’s prize and rude health—would be to 
mock God, to reap what has not been sown. 

Now the mistakes men make, and the ex- 
travagant expectation in which they indulge, 
are these: they sow for earth, and expect to 
win spiritual blessings; or, they sow to the 
spirit, and then wonder that they have not 
a harvest of the good things of earth. 
each case they complain: What have I done 
to be treated so? 

The unreasonableness of all this appears 


the moment we have understood the condi-| of thousands. His doors are besieged by the 
tions contained in this principle, ‘“ Whatso- | rich and great. 


ever a man soweth, ‘hat shall he also reap.” 


It isa common thing to hear sentimental| upon some simple Christian is inclined to 
wonderings about the unfairness of the dis-| complain, “ How strange that so much pros 


tribution of things here. 


get on iu life; the saints are kept back. The} Well, are these really God’s chief blessings? 
riches and rewards of life fall to the lot of! Is it for such as these you serve Him? And 
the undeserving. The rich man has his good | would these indeed satisfy your soul? Would 


things, and Lazarus his evil things. 


upon it is taken for granted that there must | gauds and gewgaws—all this ‘trash, rank and 
be a future life to make this fair; that if| wealth, and equipages, and plate, and court 
there were none, the constitution of this} ship from the needy great? Call you that the 


world would be unjust. That is, that be- 
cause a man who has sewn to the Spirit does 
not reap to the flesh here, he will hereafter ; 
that the meed of well-doing must be, some- 
where in the universe, the same kind of rec- 
ompense which the rewards of the unprinci- 
pled were here—comfort, abundance, phys- 
ical enjoyment—or else all is wrong. 

But if you look into it, the balance is per- 
fectly adjusted even here. God has made His 
world much better than you and I could 
make it. Everything reaps its own harvest, 
every act bas its own reward. And before 
you covet the enjoyment which another pos- 
sesses, you mugt first calculate the cost at 
which it was procured. 


For instance, the religious tradesman com- 
plains that his honesty is a hindrance to his 
success; that the tide of custom pours into 
the doors of his less scrupulous neighbor in 
the same street, while he himself waits for 
hours idle. My brother! do you think that 
God is going to reward honor, integrity, high- 
mindedness, with this world’s coin? Do you 
fancy that He will pay spiritual excellence 
with plenty of custom? Now consider the 
price that man has paid for his success. Per- 
haps mental degredation and inward dishonor. 
His advertisements are all deceptive; his 
treatment of: his workmen tyrannical; his 
cheap prices made possible by inferior arti- 


















cles. Sow that man’s seed, and you will re 
that man’s harvest. Cheat, lie, advertise, ly 
unscrupulous in your assertions—custom yil} 
come to you. But if the price is too dear, 
let him have his harvest, and take your 
Yours is a clear conscience, a pure mind, 
rectitude within and without. Will you pag 
with that for his? Then why do you com 
plain? He has paid his price—you do no 
choose to pay it. 

Again, it is not an uncommon thing to se 
a man rise from insignificence to suddeg 














wealth, by speculation. Within the last teg a 

or twenty years, England has gazed on many} 1, 

In| such a phenomenon. In this case, as in sping 44, 

| itual things, the law seems to hold, “ He that out 

hath, to him shall be given.” Tens of thou of 

sands soon increase and multiply to hundreds P | 

sol 

Royalty banquets at his ta - 

ble, and nobles court his alliance. Whereg |. 

be: 

The unprincipled | perity should be the lot of mere cleverness!” = 
an. 

wh 

Where- | you have God reward his saintliest with these pa 
pe 

po 

\ 


heaven of the holy? Compute, now, what 
was paid for that. The price that merchant) 
prince paid, perhaps with the blood of his 
own soul, was shame and guilt. The price 
he is paying now is perpetual dread of detec. 
tion; or, worse stil], the hardness which can 
laugh at detection; or, one deep lower yet, 
the low and groveling soul which can be sat- 
isfied with these things as a paradise, and ask 
for no higher. He has reaped enjoyment— 
yes, and he has sown, too, the seed of infamy, 
It is all fair. Count the cost, “ He that say- 
eth his life shall lose it.” Save your life, if 
you like, but do not complain if you lose your 
nobler life—yourself. Win the whole world; 
but remember you do it by losing your own 
soul. Every sin must be paid for; every 
sensual indulgence is a harvest, the price for 
which is so much ruin for the soul. “ God is 
not mocked,” 


Once more: religious men in every profes- 
sion are surprised to find that many of its 
avenues are closed to them. The conscien- 
tious churchman complains that his delicate 
scruples, or his bold truthfulness, stand in the 
way of his preferment; while another man, 
who conquers his scruples, or softens the eye 
of truth, rises and sits down a mitred peer in 
Parliament. The honorable lawyer feels 
that his practice is limited, while the unprin- 
cipled practitioner receives all he loses; and 
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the Christian physician feels sore and sad at 
perceiving that charlatanism succeeds in win- 
ning employment; or, if not charlatanism, 
at least that affability and courtly manners 
take the place that is due to superior knowl- 
edge. Let such men take comfort, and judge 
fairly. Popularity is one of the things of an 
earthly harvest, for which quite earthly qual- 
ifications are required. I say not always dis- 
honorable qualifications; but a certain flex- 
ibility of disposition-—a certain courtly wil- 
lingness to sink obnoxious truths, and adapt 
ourselves to the prejudices of the minds of 
others—a certain adroitness at catching 
the tone of those with whom we are. With- 
out some of these things no man can be 
popular in any profession. But you have re- 
solved to be a liver, a doer, a champion for 
the truth. Your ambition is to be pure in the 
last recesses of the mind. You have your re- 
ward—soul upright and manly; a fearless 
bearing, that dreads to look no man in the 
face; a willingness to let men search you 
through and through, and defy them to see 
any difference between what you seem and 
what you are. Now your price—your price 
is dislike. The price of being true is the 
eross. The warrior of the truth must not ex- 
pect success. What have you to do with 

opularity ? Sow for it and you will have it. 

ut if you wish for it, or wish for peace, you 
have mistaken your calling ; you must not be 


prejudice against the grain; you must leave 
medical, legal, theological truth to harder 
and nobler men, who are willing to take the 
martyr’s cross and win the martyr’s crown. 
This is the mistake men make. They expect 
both harvests, paying only one price. They 
would be blessed with goodness and prosperity 
at once. They would have that on which 
they bestow no labor. They take sinful 
pleasure, and think it very hard that they 
must pay for it in agony, and, worse than 
agony, souls deteriorated. They would mo- 
nopolize heaven in their souls, and the world’s 
prizes at the same time. This is to expect to 
come back, like Joseph’s brethren from the 
land of plenty, with the corn in their sacks, 
and the money returned, too, in their sacks’ 
mouths. No, no; it will not do. “Be not 
deceived ; God is not mocked.” Reap what 
you have sown. If you sow the wind, do not 
complain if your harvest is the whirlwind. 
If you sow to the Spirit, be content with a 
spiritual reward — invisible — within — more 
life and higher life—F. W. Robertson. 





+0 -——- 


Tue time will come, says Hooker, when a 
few words, spoken with meckness, and hu- 
mility, and love, shall be more acceptable 
than volumes of controversy. 





JOHN STANTON GOULD. 


This eminently gifted man was the son of 
Stephen and Hannah Gould, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

He was during his whole life connected 
with the Society of Friends (the Orthodox 
branch) of which his parents were consistent 
and active members. 

He informed the writer that before he was 
eight years of age he had read attentively 
Barclay’s Apology, with which he was tho- 
roughly familiar. His elementary education 
was chiefly obtained at Providence School 
(R. I.), and at a very early age he had made 
considerable progress in scholastic attain- 
ments. 

At the solicitation of Joseph and Benjamin 
Marshall he removed to Hudson (N. Y.), in 
1827, and at the age of fourteen years was 
placed in the responsible position of chemist in 

their extensive calico print works at Stockport. 
The faithful discharge of the duties of the 
situation gave him an opportunity of making 
practical application of his knowledge of 
chemistry. After being thus occupied several 
years he turned his attention to agricultural 
and other pursuits, embracing some of a be- 
nevolent and charitable character. 

During his minority a mercantile firm in 
Philadelphia offered him a position, with a 
prospect of advancement, in their extensive 
and profitable business, which offer he respect- 
fully declined, preferring the more retired sit- 
uation of chemist (which he then held) to the 
prospect of wealth. The study of useful 
science being his choice, always being a close 
student, he found time at this early period for 
general culture, and soon the use which he 
made of his acquisitions began to attract pub- 
lic attention. 


From early life he familiarized himself 
with the different theories of agriculture. He 
filled the office of President of the New York 
State Agricultural Society acceptably for one 
term. His lectures on “The Grasses,” which 
he delivered before that society, were consid- 
ered the most masterly production ever pre- 
sented to that body. 


With the cause of education he was early 
identified, and was for four years superinten- 
dent, under the common school system of the 
State of New York, for the District of Hud- 
son. 

He had a remarkable command of language 
and a ready faculty of imparting knowledge 
to others, which always insured him a wel- 
come in public and private circles. As a lec- 


turer on the subject of education, science, or 
agriculture, but few excelled him. 

He was elected Agricultural Professor in 
Cornell University, at the opening of that 
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institution, which position he filled with 
marked ability. 

He was a zealous worker in the cause of 
First-day schools, and while he adhered firmly 
to his own religious convictions, he possessed 
a broad catholic faith, and taught in schools 
connected with other religious sects, and zeal 
ously labored for the benefit of all who desired 
religious instruction. 

This excellent Friend peacefully closed his 
useful life at Hudson, N. Y., on the 8th day 
of Eighth month, 1874, after a short illness, 
aged 62 years. 

The faith manifested by him during life, in 
the hour of death supported and sustained 
him. 

One of his last expressions was, ‘Thy will 
be done!” and, speaking to those around, he 
said, “ Be not afraid; He leadeth me by His 
Light.” pv 

Philadelphia, 9th mo. 4th, 1874. 


FOR REPOSE IN GOD. 


What art Thou, Oh, my God? What but 
the Lord God—most hidden, yet most pres- 
ent; most beautiful, yet most strong; stable, 
yet incomprehensible ; unchangeable, yet all- 
changing; never new, never old; all-renew- 
ing, and bringing age unto the proud, and 
they know it not ; ever-working, ever at rest ; 
still gathering, yet not lacking; supporting, 
filling and overspreading ; creating, nourish- 


ing and maturing; seeking, yea, having, all 
things. Thou changest Thy works, Thy pur- 
pose unchanged ; receivest again what Thou 
findest, yet didst never lose; never in need, 
yet rejoicing in gains ; never covetous, yet 


exacting usury. Thou receivest over and 
above, that Thou mayest owe ; and who hath 
aught that is not Thine? Thou payest debts, 


owing nothing ; remittest debts, losing noth- | 


ing. And what have I now said, my God, 
my life, my holy joy ? or what saith any man 
when he speaks of Thee? Yet woe to him 
that speaketh not, since mute are even the 
most eloquent. 

Oh, that I might reposein Thee! Oh, that 
Thou wouldst enter into my heart and in- 
ebriate it, that I may forget my ills and em- 
brace Thee, my sole good! What art Thou 
to me,O Lord? Have mercy on me, that I 
may ask. Or what am I to Thee, that Thou 
shouldst command me to love Thee, yea, and 
to be angry with me, and threaten to lay huge 
miseries upon me if I Jove Thee not? Is it, 
then, a slight woe to love Thee not? Oh! 
for Thy mercy’s sake, tell me, O Lord, my 
God, what Thou art tome! Say unto my 
soul, I am thy salvation ; but say it so that I 
may hear Thee. Behold, Lord, my heart is 
before Thee; open Thou the ears thereof, and 
say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. Let 
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me know Thee, O Lord, who knowest me; 
let me know Theeas Iam known. Power of 
my soul, enter into it, and fit it for Thee, thay 
Thou mayest enjoy it without spot or wrinkle, 
—St. Augustine. 


08> —_-_—_- 
From The Christian Union, 


THE SCRIBES. 
BY WOLCOTT CALKINS. 


We are at first surprised at the remark; 
“ Jesus taught as one that had authority, and 


| not as the scribes ;” for no class of men ever 


arrogated to themselves more authority than 
the scribes. In three important fields their 
influence was supreme. 

I. In the civil law. The “lawyers” of 
the New Testament were all scribes. And 
all the scribes had more or less to do with the 
government. The man who came to, Jesus 
with the request: “Speak to my brother that 
he divide with me the inheritance,” was do- 
ing as everybody did in that’ day ; he was 
selecting, as he supposed, the most powerful 
rabbi as arbitrator in a family dispute. The 
scribes were always appealed to in arbitra. 
tion. When the amount involved was large, 
they formed little juries of three or seven, 
selected by the contestants. -When personal 
rights involved penal consequences, the lower 


'Sanhedrim of ‘I'wenty-three’ was assembled, 


composed chiefly of scribes. And in the 
great Sanhedrim of Seventy-one, the state\ 


attorneys and judges of the law were alle 


scribes ; so that they were the virtual arbiters 
of life or death. ‘They occupied all impor 
tant stations of power and emolument left by 
the Roman empire to the civil law of the 
Jews. 

II. In education. The most learned of 
the scribes sat in the school-room of the 
Temple, on an elevated platform. ‘This was 
the national high-school. Here the teachers 
were educated, sitting literally at the feet of 
the rabbis. Similar schools were established 
in every considerable city of the land. Scribes 
were employed as private tutors in wealthy 
families. ‘They prepared the few books read 
by the people. Thus, the only substitute that 
age possessed for the influence exerted by 
our common-school teachers, professors, editors 
and book-writers, was concentrated in the 
hands of the scribes. 

III. In religion. While the Tabernacle, 
and afterwards the Temple, was the only 
place of public worship for the nation, the 
priesthood held their pre-eminence. But the 
exiles brought back from captivity their love 
for their little local meeting-houses, which 
had been their consolation in banishment, and 
from that time instruction began to displace 
liturgy in divine worship; intelligence rose 
above hereditary succession ; the learned scribe 
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became the ruler of the synagogue, rather 
than the priest who could offer no sacrifice 
there. So the scribes had gradually gained 
for themselves the chief seats, and soon made 
the easy transition from teaching the ignorant 
to exercising lordship over them, until in our 
Saviour’s time they possessed the ban of ex- 
communication, by an authority usurped, in 
deed, but unchallenged. | 
Who then ever taught as those who had au- | 
thority if not the scribes? And who ever dis- 
claimed such authority so positively as Jesus? 
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comes the Son of the carpenter, eating the 
bread of poverty, having no place to lay his 
head, yet feeding the poor, healing the sick, 
always giving more than is asked, and re- 
ceiving nothing in return. Then He opens 
His mouth. Never man spake like this man, 
because never man was like this man. Sin- 
cerity, divine purity, a magnanimity above 
the dream of the fondest ascetic, gives un- 
speakable sanctity to His words. 

This was the beginning of that authority 
which was so instinctively recognized. How 


«Man, who made me a judge or a divider | or when it kindled into a radiance which was 


over you?” He would not exercise the judi- 
cial functions of arbiter. “How knoweth 
this man letters, having never learned?’ He 
never took any degrees as doctor or rabbi in 
their schools. ‘‘They cast him out of their 
synagogues.” So far from ‘exercising, he re- 
fused to defend himself against their religious 
authority. 
Christ which so influenced His own age? 

It was the authority of sincerity over hy- 
pocrisy. What had become of the great first 
principle of the rabbinical school, that every 
scribe must. work at some useful trade with 
his hands? It is true that Hillel remained 
tothe day of his death as poor as he was in 
his youth. Gamaliel and his pupil Saul, of 
Tarsus, earned their own bread, but these 
were now rare exceptions. Shammai, the 
straitest of his sect, was rich, luxurious and 


~ self-indulgent. The scribes devoured widows’ 


houses, 7. ¢., they imposed on helpless women 
of wealth by their pretended sanctity, to gain 
possession or inheritance of their estates. 
They tithed their mint, anise and cummin, 
and collected exorbitant fees. They blew 
trumpets to collect crowds of beggars for their 
pennies, while they were cheating men out of 
talents on legal quibbles. These fearful 
charges of Christ are fully corroborated by 
the Talmud: “ The rabbi should avoid walk- 
ing in haste; advance slightly, bending for- 
ward, and with bowed head. He should not 
converse with a woman, not even with his 
wife. Ifthe evil nature ever gets the better 
of him, let him go into a place where he is 
unknown ; let him put on sombre garments 
and cover himself with a black veil ; and then 
let him indulge in what his heart demands, 
so that he dishonors not publicly the name of 
God!” This unblushing counsel of hypocrisy 
ean scarcely find a parallel in the secret in- 
structions of the Jesuits. 


Of course,such men lacked authority. Their 
teaching was timid twaddle. There was 
nothing back of it to brace it against the on- 
set of passions like their own. The piety they 
preached was nothing but a study of appear- 
ances. It left men gasping for spiritual breath. 
Upon such a horde of mercenary imposters 


What then was the authority of | 


truly divine no one can tell, any more than 
the eye can mark when the dawn becomes the 
day. Slowly and irresistibly the conviction 
gains ground, that the same authority which 
broke the eternal silence of the Arabian 
mountains, and breathed through the fervent 
warnings of the prophets, was again on earth, 
summoning the world to awful silence, vindi- 
cating itself to the inmost heart, needing lit- 
tle external confirmation, and supplying thaf 
little by the same powerful word which so 
penetrated and startled conscience. The au- 
thority of Christ was the personal sway of 
Divine purity. The authority of the scribes 
was the usurped dignity of ambitious place- 
men. 








In all good things give the eye and ear 
full scope, for they let into the mind; re- 
strain the tongue, for it is aspender; few men 
have repented of silence. 

ceunsensiaciseiiiadneti 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. 

It is for mothers to teach the boys of to- 
i day, who will be the men of a few years 
| hence, a truer religion of the body than the 

present generation learned in boyhood. It is 
for them to show their boys how truly alcohol 
is a poison, not merely in name but in fact; 
to teach them just what its effects, even in 
moderate doses, are—how it inflames the 
coatings of the stomach; how it gives to the 
heart, every time it is taken into the system, 
an extra and hurtful task of lifting, measured 
by tons in a day; how it over-stimulates the 
liver, and leaves it torpid; how it affects the 
brain and the muscles destructively; how 
that the drunkard’s purple and vein-seamed 
nose means something more than mere ugli- 
ness, and is only an evidence of a dangerously 
disordered circulation. Let them teach these 
things thoroughly and intelligéntly, and let 
them remember that the appetite for alcohol 
is itself a disease, born often of badly venti- 
lated nurseries, or of dainty feeding upon un- 
wholesome victuals. Let them remember 
that when they pamper young appetites and 
cultivate infantile self-indulgence, they are 
sowing the seeds of future drunkenness in 
their precious ones.— Hearth and Home. 
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Frem the Public Ledger. 
MORAL PROGRESS. 


There are few things more detrimental to 
the cause of moral improvement than the 
despairing view which some people take of 
the degeneracy of modern times. It is the 
habit of certain minds ever to compare the 
present with the past, to the great disparage- | 
ment of the former. They are continually | 
contrasting the vice, fraud, hypocrisy and 
selfishness of the present day with the purity, 
simplicity and integrity of the days that 
are past. They refer, with pride, to the time 
when they were young, when practices that | 
are now common would not have been tole- | 
rated; when a far different and, in their 
view, far superior standard of character was 
maintained; when virtues flourished that 
have since decayed, and vices that now poi- | 
son the moral atmosphere were unknown. 

It is not surprising that gloom and sadness | 
should encompass those who cherish such 
views. Indeed, we can hardly conceive how 
they can ever be cheerful or joyous. If 
there is any possible conviction or idea that 
is wholly dark, sorrowful, bitter and crush- 
ing, that admit of no ray of hope to relieve 
its blackness of despair, it must be that od 
human deterioration. If the world is truly 
growing worse, as these despondent ones | 
would try to prove, what a terrible future is | 
open to our view! If virtue is dying and 


vice developing, what is to become of the 


rising generation? If good is to be gradu: | 
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truths of nature. All are agreed in admittin 
progress in these directions; it is only in re 
gard to moral character that we are thought 
to stand still or to move backwards. But 
nature admits of no exceptions to her laws, 
and this law of progress is as sure and stead 
in its operation upon character as upon all 
else. 

It is true that, on comparing periods com. 
paratively near together, there will be an 
apparent increase of certain faults. Thus the 
reverence paid to age fifty years ago 18 now 
scarcely known, and its loss is much lamented, 
Intemperance is said to be spreading amon 
certain classes, pauperism has increased, an 
impure literature diffuses a wider corruption, 
Yet a clear insight into the causes of these 
things would show most of them to be evils 
inseparable from*a transition state. Often, 
when society becomes aroused to the enormity 
of an evil, when reformers attack it, and gov- 
ernment frowns upon it, and the social con- 
science condemns it, a reaction takes place, 
and an excess in the opposite direction is the 
result. Thus the evils of tyranny, becoming 
more and more manifest, men, in their eager 
search for liberty, have thrown off many 
wholesome restraints, and evils unknown be- 
fore seem to spring up. Time, however, 
again restores the equilibrium, these tempo- 
rary excesses are toned down, and then a 
great gain is seen to have been made. 

The discipline of character is ever becom- 
ing more comprehensive. With increasing 
civilization new temptations arise, new dan- 


ally conquered by triumphant evil, what a 
fearful place will the world be for those who | gers appear, new difficulties have to be over- 
are to come after us! But can it be thus?! come, new responsibilities and new duties 
Human instinct recoils from the picture. The | spring up. Thus the demand for energy, pa- 
most dreary prophet of evil would shrink in | tience, vigilance and self-control is constantly 
horror from the inevitable outcome of his!on the increase. It is more difficult to be 
gloomy predictions and hasten to repudiate | good, true and generous now than in former 
them. | times, because life is so much more.compli- 
Truth, however, points the other way.| cated, and its claims so much more inter- 
Mankind is not deteriorating but improving.| woven. The power adequate to meet the 
Good, and not evil, is gaining the ascendancy. | exigencies of a simple and tranquil existence 
Progress is the great Jaw of humanity ; a law} is by no means sufficient to cope with the ex- 
which may be traced through all history, | citement and turmoil of our modern life, and 
from the earliest records to the present time, | thus character, though really making steady 
and in which we may safely put our faith for | advances, may seem to the superficial to be 
the future. In everythiug, save mora) good- | retrograding. 
ness, this truth is undisputed. No one, look-| Besides this, our ideals of excellence are 
ing at the civilizetion and intelligence of the | ever rising. What satisfied us once satisfies 
human race, denies for a moment the steady | us no longer. Our standard is higher, our 
march of improvement. The resources of|demands greater. The doctrine of equal 
the earth are being developed and utilized ; | rights invests every man and woman with 
the inventive powers of man are constantly | responsibilities once only laid upon a few. 
unfolding, mental capacity is increasing, |More is expected, less allowance is made. 
knowledge accumulating, judgment and wis- | Failure is more disgraceful, merit less merito- 
dom ripening. Education and liberty are| rious. This very change in the tone of pub- 
being daily extended and diffused ; art is| lic feeling is a proof of the moral gain that 
ever budding into newer and fresher beauty,| has been made. A clearer perception of 
science is discovering, cne by one, the hidden | goodness is of itself an advance in goodness— 
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character. There is no doubt, whatever may 
appear to the contrary, that principles of jus- 
tice are obtaining a deeper hold upon the 
community, that convictions of truth are 
gaining power, that the impulses and emo 
tions are warmer and more generous, that 
thought is more chastened, and imagination 
more pure. If it seem not so, if we stand 
appalled at the amount of evil and wrong, 
fraud and deceit, vice and impurity, let us 
remember it is because it is so much more 
palatable to our view than the wrongs of a 
former age, because our standards are higher 
and our expectations greater, because life has 
more wear and tear, and the temptations are 
fiercer. Is there not every encouragement in 
such a view? We can always work success- 
fully with nature’s laws—neVer against them. 
If moral retrogression were the rule of the 
universe, all our strivings after virtue would 
be useless. But progress, and not degeneracy, 
is the law of a beneficent Providence, and, if 
we have faith in it, and put ourselves into 
harmony with its workings, no honest and 
sincere effort will ever be lost. 
tem 

Let us meddle in our own business only ; 
we have quite enough to give an account of 
our own thoughts, words, deeds and omissions; 
let uS bring that restless curiosity and scru- 


and conduct is stfre to follow closely E 





pulous examination to bear on our own con- 


duct, instead of setting up ourselves as censors 
of others, and spending so much valuable 


Judge, not we. 
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This is the secret of prayer. 
It is a mystery, simply because the Divine 
nature is a mystery. Let us not, while seek- 
ing to fathom and understand its nature, lose 
the benefits and blessings attached to prayer. 
— Christian Observer. 


SASCRAPS& 


FROM 





UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


After a warm, dusty ride down here, we 
are now enjoying the cool sea-breez2 and a 
temporary release from the turmoils of city 
life; but I think, with all the sorrow there is 
in the world, there is not much danger that 
our spirits will rise above the true medium. 
The only relief I find from the pressure which 
a sense of it sometimes brings, is in the re- 
flection that our Heavenly Father has placed 
us at school, and that until we leave it, we 
shall not know fully what we have learned. 

A late writer, W. G. Eliot, who appears 
acquainted with the “discipline of sorrow,” 
says, ‘There are chiefly three sources from 
which effectual comfort is derived, and which 
become more abundant and impart more per- 
fect peace, in proportion to the greatness of 
the calamity under which we suffer: a clear 
conscience, the Christian faith, and thé accus- 
tomed performance of duty.” 

A clear conscience will certainly enable us 


| to feel that the calamity is a discipline and 


time in scrutinizing and diving into the} nota punishment, and the blessed result of a 


deepest recesses of other people’s hearts.—St. 
Chrysostom. 
—_— ter od 


PRAYER. 


By explanation, the simplest things often 
become obscure. Hear the physiologist ex- 
plain the nature of life, or the metaphysician 
define self-consciousness, and their explana- 
tions will only confuse. It is so with prayer. 
The labors of the divines to simplify that 
which is already perfectly simple, have cre- 
ated much confusion in the minds of many. 
Prayer is simply “the offering of our desires 
to God for things agreeable to His will, with 
confession of sins and acknowledgment of 
mercies.” The Heavenly Father wishes to 
hold family intercourse with His beloved 
children, and He promises to hear our con- 
fessions when we have gone astray, our thanks 
when we receive gifts, and our requests when 
we have wants. He is never so busily en- 
_ in the affairs of the universe, but that 

€ can sympathize in our sorrows, our joys, 
and our wants. If, through prayer, we accept 
His sympathy, He will assuage’ the first, 
deepen, increase and perpetuate the second, 
and supply our real wants. But He is the 


| defence ; 





| lively Christian faith, is a conscious thought 
| that God our Father and Helper is with us. 


“ When-we lie down to sleep, Thou art our 
and when we awake, we are still 
with Thee.” In this thought surely there is 
strength. And again, as our writer has said, 
“comfort is derived from the accustomed 
performance of duty.” Therefore, instead of 
sitting down to idly brood over or nurse our 
sorrows, it is well to heed the injunction, 
* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” 





I can scarcely realize that our beloved 
friend ———, has gone from among us; that 
we shall no more see him in his accustomed 
place; that his earthly work is done, and 
that he has been called to receive the ‘‘ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” But I can- 
not sorrow that he has laid down life’s bur- 
den; I mourn for those who must journey on 
without him. But when I recall the sad ex- 
periences of some who still live, and are suf- 
fering under the consciousness of wrong-do- 
ing, I feel that to have “fought the good 
fight” is unspeakable joy to the one safely 
gathered, and rather cause of gratitude than 
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mourning. Yet, we will miss him greatly. 
In our Education Committee I know not who 
will receive his mantle, but I trust there will 
be those who will be found ready to take it 
up and continue the good work. Fora year 
there has seemed to me a peculiar earnestness 
and seri usness about him, as if he increas- 
ingly recognized the responsibility of right 
living, and no doubt the impression of his 
work being “nearly done” tended to deepen 
that feeling. 

One after another we are passing off this 
present stage of being, until it almost seems 
that the majority of our cotemporaries are on 
the other side. At times, the contemplation 
of this fact presses heavily upon us, and it 
may be salutary occasiona!ly to dwell upon 
the picture, but it needs care that we do 
not indulge the feeling to too great an 
extent. Let us rather endeavor to gird up 
our strength, leaving the partings and the sad 
regrets with Him whose mercy alike underlies 
our life and death. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 19, 1874. 








-Frrenps’ MEETING at Cuicaco.—By a 
private letter, we have received the interest- 
ing information that efforts are being made 
to resuscitate “ Friends’ Meeting” held at 
Chicago, “and place it upon a more perma- 
nent feeling, by connecting it with the Society 
somewhere.” It ‘‘ has been composed.of Nor- 
wegians and Friends in nearly equal numbers, 
from five to eight of each. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Orthodox Friends’ Meeting, 
and the removal of a prominent Norwegian, 
it has been dwindling,” perhaps for the want 
of a living faith in the efficacy of silent wor- 
ship; but the thought now is to endeavor to 
arouse those professing our name to action in 
the attendance upon religious worship, and 
‘the effect thus far has been that some new 
faces are found gathering with the few 
concerned Friends who regularly attend 
meeting. 

“The meeting gathers at 11 o’clock A. M., 
on First-day, in the third story of the Meth- 
odist Church block, on the southeast corner 
of Clark and Washington streets. Friends 
passing through the. city, and being there on 
First-day, will receive a welcome at this 
meeting.” 
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“Tria. By NewsrPaPers.”—Had a stran- 
ger been amongst us lately and read our daily 
papers during some of the past weeks, he 
would have formed a very unfavorable opin- 
ion of our social morals; and infer that a love 
of low gossip was the prevailing taste. But he 
would be as much mistaken as if he were to 
judge of our usual weather solely from the 
evidence of a thunder-storm. Saddening and 
revolting as these public exposures have been, 
and ministering to a depraved appetite, yet 
we trust not only that the evil effects have 
been temporary, but that important lessons 
have been learned. 

In view of the facilities by which informa- 
tion of all kinds is now disseminated, it can 
hardly be expected that they should always 
be rightly used. When to these facilities is 
added the eager rivalry among newspaper 
conductors to furnish the first and fullest news, 
can we wonder that in a case involving so 
much public interest, a flood of detail should 
be poured forth, reminding one of a swollen 
stream carrying with it both the valuable 
and the worthless. Neither can we wonder, 
considering that the principal person involved 
is one who has largely influenced the religious 
thought of his age, that many who are unused 
to such reading should have felt obliged to 
wade through it in order to form a judgment 
for themselves. 

For the evil effect of the publicity given to 
this sad case, whether temporary or not, some 
of the daily papers are mainly responsible ; 
while those’ who patronize them share this re- 
sponsibility. Some of these journals create 
and minister to a love of unhealthy excite 
ment by the manner in which subjects are 
presented, and often, too, by unscrupulous 
means. It is much to be regretted that heads: 
of families, who admit that the newspaper 
they take is liable to these objections, should 
through supineness continue to give their in- 
fluence to what they cannot approve; and 
this, while papers at least measurably free 
from these objections can be obtained. 

Would it not be well for those who are 
often saddened and oppressed in view of thé 
many things in suciety at large which are in- 
consistent with sound mental health, and an 
onward and upward progress, to ask themselves 
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whether through a careless want of consider- 
ation they are contributing to the state of 
things they deplore? It is the lot of but few 
to be conspicuous as public reformers, but 
every one may do something toward lessening 
an evil by avoiding as much as possible par- 
ticipation in it. Many who from custom and 
habit are mixed up with things their better 
self disapproves, excuse their supineness by 
concluding that while living in society they 
cannot keep clear of its prevailing evils. But 
do these ever reflect that when obliged to pass 
through a dirty lane they have the alternative 
either of plunging through the most miry 
part, or of so picking their way as to contract 
the least possible soil on their garments. 

A recent number of the Spectator (an Eng- 
lish paper) thus characterizes “Trial by 
Newspaper.” 

“ Gossip sits upon the judgment seat, and every 
one is by turns, or sometimes at the same moment, 
judge and advocate, jury acd witness, reporter, com- 
mentator and executioner. Everything is evidence, 
and nothing is one whit better evidence than an- 
other. The columns of a bundred journals are open 
for the reception of a limitless mass of matter, 
which may have no other relation of relevancy to 
the charge that is being tried than the caprice or 
the cunning of the editor who contrives to connect 
it with the exciting topic of the day. There is no 
arrangement, no balancing of testimony; public 
opinion is formed upon isolated statements of fact, 
or more often upon mere statements of impressions, 
and day after day each new assertion of this kind, 
dragged out of its relation to the rest of the story; 
gives a footing for a new movement of the pubiic 
mind. The newspapers surrender themselves with- 
out scruple to the task of, satisfying the craving of the 
public appetite, and in their competitive ardor they 
soon lose sight of the interests of truth and justi.e. 
Ina short time, too, almost every person in the 
motley jury of millions, which is the self-constituted 
tribunal that takes cognizance of the cause, loses 
what little of the judicial spirit he may have started 
with. Everybody forms a theory, and out of the 
mass of relevant and irrelevant téstimony is able to 
put together a statement of the case that will square 
with his theory. The absence in ‘trial by newspa- 
per’ of any tests of the relevancy or the trustwor- 
thyness of the evidence adduced makes it next to 
impossible to attain tbe truth in this way; or if one 
man chances to reach certainty thus, bis next 
neighbor, arguing from different evidence differ- 


ently presented, and following a different line of 


reasoning, is pretty sure to reach a different conclu- 
sion. So in any case, the probabilities of injustice 
are multiplied. But a worse sort of injus‘ice is still 






















more likely to follow from the enormous dispropor- 
tion of the penalty compared with the offence: ‘ Trial 
by newspaper’ exercises no discretion in its pun- 
ishments. It either acquits by acclamation—and 
this it does seldom— or it inflicts upon the accused 


‘a stain likea wound.’ Such a stain, once flung 


upon the character of a great leader of men, or a 
revered public teacher, is almost ineradicable; if 
undeserved, it is a calamity of the most deplorable 
kind, for it not only paralyzes a force that might be 
powerful for good, but it generates a cankering dis- 
trust for goodness itself, and a scoffing joy over the 
humiliation of what seemed to be goodness.” 


“Tae Great SHow.’—There may be 
many of our readers, remote from the scenes 
of excitement that keep up a continual tur- 
moil in our large cities, who have not even 
heard of the Great Show—‘the Roman 
Hippodrome,” as it is called. Nor would we 
be willing to bring it to the notice of any, 
were we not convinced that very many, in- 
deed, multitudes, of professing Christians in 
our own city and elsewhere, are thoughtlessly 
giving it their countenance and support. 

The evil lies not, as we apprehend, in the 
fact that it is a spectacular exhibition, for it 
is possible for such shows to be made both 
amusing and instructive, without presenting 
any feature that need be objected to. In this 
case the public are invited to behold a grand 
procession of chariots and monarchs as they 
have appeared in the various ages of the 
world; to see an epitome of Indian life in 
all its original wildness; and these things 
awaken an interest in the curious, who, by 
reason of conscientious scruples, never enter 
a theatre or circus; and, believing the objev- 
tionable features of those representations are 
avoided, they are induced to go with their 
families, and not until they are there do they 
realize that they are lending themselves to 
the support of a gigantic scheme, gotten up 
to please every grade of society. They find 
themselves giving encouragement by their 
presence, to men and women to perform ex- 
traordinary feats at great peril to life and 
limb, for the sole purpose of amusement, set- 
ting at defiance all known laws of human 
protection against accident, and stimulating 
the performers to a strain that it is beyond 
the power of the human frame to endure, and 
while they look on, some poor victim to this 
unhealthy appetite falls from sheer exhaus- 
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tion, or a false move, and is carried off the 
arena wrecked or mangled, perhaps for life. 


Yet this is but a fraction af the great 
wrong such displays inflict upon a commu- 
nity. They have a demoralizing effect upon 
the children and youth, who are attracted by 
showy handbills of daring exploits on the 
tight rope and in the arena, and of horses 
and chariots with gilded royalty in flimsy 
tinsel, and are allured to witness the per- 
formances. That love of excitement and of 
the marvelous, so largely the portion of the 
youthful mind and a natural endorsement of 
healthy, happy existence, is of itself suffi- 
cient to meet all the natural wants of its be- 
ing; fertile in resources, it finds its own 
satisfaction in the sports and pastimes” that 
since the world began have belonged to the | 
domain of childhood. But, in the civilization | 
of to-day, we are lifting the children out of 
the simple wonder-land of their own inno- | 
cent fancies. While their minds are being 
fed—tainted, perhaps—by narratives of reck- 
less, defiant outlawry and morbid_sentimen- 
talism, their eyes are feasted with shows and 
spectacles so extraordinary, that every fibre | 
of the body is made to quiver with excite. 
ment, and the nervous system subjected to a 
strain, from which it may never react. The | 
appetites are unwholesomely stimulated, the 
passions allowed to run into excess, and | 
while yet the joyous spring-time of life has | 
not tolled out the years that belong to ts 
period, the days are darkened by ennui or 
discontent. And all this because the stores 
that were meant by the Creator to last for 
three, or four, or five scores, have all been ex- 
pended in one. Poor, and with nothing to | 
fall back upon but the remembrance of the | 
riches so recklessly wasted, the endowments 
so lavishly squandered, it is no wonder that 
the life which was intended to be so full and 
exhaustless, becomes a barren waste devoid of 
every comfort. For how much of this a 
picture we have to charge the shows and ex- | 
hibitions, to which the children are admitted, 
and the sensational literature they pore over, 
we leave to others to decide: for ourselves 
we shall have accomplished our object if we 
awaken our readers to a serious consideration 
of these things. 


ELLIGENCER. 


DIED. 


SNOWDEN.—On the 8th of Fifth month, 1874, 
Sirah Snowden; a member of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting. She looked forward, with hope and resig- 
nation to a happy entrance in the mansion of ever- 
lasting rest. She was a devoted sister, a warm friend 
and beloved by all who knew her. 

COWMAN.—On the 25th of Seventh month, 1874, 
Sarah Cowman, in the 86’h year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Baitimore Monthly Meeting. 

Full of years, and estimable in all the relations 
of life, she has goze hence, and her good example 
will live after her, embalmed in the hearts of her 
relatives and friends. 


GRIEST.—At his residence in York Co., Pa., on 
the 12th of Second month, 1873, Peter Griest, in the 
80th year of his age; a member of Huntington 
Particular and Monallen Monthly Meeting. He was 
a prominent teacher for over fifty years. 

GRIEST.—At her residence in York Co., Pa., on 
the lst of Ninth month, 1874, Mary Griest, widow 
of the late Peter Griest, in the 71st year of her age; 
a member of Huntington Particular and Monallen 
Monthly Meeting. She was a devoted mother, a 
kind, sympathiziog friend and neighbor, and beloved 
by all who knew her. 

SIDWELL.—At his residence, in Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, on the evening of the 28th of Eighth month, 
1874, Richard Sidwell, in the 52d year of his age; 
a member of Centre Preparative, and Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting. 


ATS TTS eR Re 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


AMONG THE GLACIERS. 
No. 14. 

As our stay in the Engadine is prolonged, 
my wonder grows that any people could be 
found wise enough, frugal enough and indus- 
trious enough to gain a subsistence from this 
bleak land and ia this inclement climate. 
Snow seems not unusual even in their very 
short summer, and I have seen hardly any 
fruits of any k'nd growing in this lofty val- 
ley, and, indeed, food plants for the use of 
man seem quite wanting; but we are told 
that in some localities potatoes are cultivated. 
The pasturage is the only wealth which Na- 
ture provides for these children of the Alps; 
consequently the flocks and herds are among 
the most imporiant possessions of the people. 
The cattle are beautiful and gentle creatures, 
resembling somewhat the Alderneys now so 
much in favor with us, but are of a soft gray 
or dun color, varying to white on one hand 
and to brown on the other. The barn is al- 
most invariably a part of thé dwelling-house, 
and the gentle, soft-eyed cows are a part of 
the family. It is interesting to see the herd, 
with their tinkling bells, driven into the vil- 
lage in the evening, when each owner opens 
the wide stable door which leads to the base- 
ment of the house, where the cow has her 
abiding place. The milky mothers generally 
want a little direction, and the master walks 
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out into the street, and kindly takes his indi- 
vidual cow by the horns and leads her down 
to the stable. They are always treated with 
the greatest gentleness. 

During the hay harvest we have noticed 
many cows, as well as oxen, helping in the 
good work of gathering the only crop of their 
country. But the little hay carts are light, 
the loads moderate, and the natural deliber- 
ate pace of the animal is never quickened by 
blows, and one gets the impression that the 
hay-harvesting in the Engardine is a joyous 
time, both for human and brute workers. The 
grass is much of it only a few inches in length, 
but very thick on the ground, and is gathered 
in tow sheets, the corners tied across and 
loaded on the wagons, in order that nothing 
may be lost. The mowers cut very close to 
the earth, and the sod after the gathering of 
the hay reminds one of the back of a shorn 
sheep. The scythe of the mower has followed 
every little inequality of the surface, and has 
worked its way along steep slopes, which I 
should think it hardly safe to ascend or de- 
scend ; and out into the very waters of the 
brimming river, and the faithful rakers do 
not allow a handful to be wasted. The cos- 
tumes of the workers, both men and women, 
are picturesque, and well adapted to the kind 
of life they lead, and there is no appearance 
of overwork nor of squalid poverty anywhere 
to be seen. I think I have not seen a single 
beggarly person of any description in the 
Engadine. 

The dwellings are all of goodly size, and 
have astonishingly thick walls. The windows 
in the older houses are small, and are deeply 
sunken in the walls, which are sloped away 
to admit the light. Larger windows with 
double sashes are used in the new houses, but 
I have never seen an old house remodelled, 
and made to look like a new one in this coun- 
try. These people do not seem to care to 


“ Ring out the old—ring in the new,” 


but they defen? and cherish the old and build 
the new around it very gradually. Careful 
intellectual education, as well as training in 
all industrial pursuits, is the rule in the En- 
gadine, but we are told that the youth usually 
leave their native valley and migrate to more 
generous lands. They often engage in the 
business of sugar baking, confectionery, coffee- 
house keeping and manufacturing liqueurs 
and chocolate, and sometimes gather consid- 
erable fortunes, when they return to their 
peaceful native valleys, and spend the rest 
of their days. The traveller sees with some 
surprise the picturesque and _ substantial 
houses, with their little windows, which seem 
to shrink from the cold, and their gilded 
lattices; and is prepared to believe, from 








er  ———————————————————————————————————————————————— ——— 


the many evidences of thrift without, that 
these abodes are most comfortably furnished, 
and that their owners are generally well edu- 
cated and in every way highly respectable. 


This is essentially a silent land, though we 
hear the distant tinkle of the cow bell on the 
hills, the murmur of the river, the jubilant 
voice of the mountain brook and the solemn 
melody of the winds among the firs. About 
five o'clock in the morning, the early dili- 
gence, on its way up the valley, gives our 
little town a wonderful bugle blast, which 
either banishes sleep from our pillows, or 
twines itself curiously among the morning 
dreams ; and the bell on the spire in the vil- 
lage gives forth an occasonal signal peal. 
But these sounds are only unfrequent breaks 
in that grand expressive silence of the snow- 
clad majestic mountains, which wall in this 
upper world from the noises ‘of the common 
earth. 


After two weeks’ dalliance here, one re- 
members, as a far-off, almost-forgotten dream, 
that there are populous, busy cities, roaring 
railway trains, and all the clamors of man- 
kind only a few miles away. , 


It seems an ungracious thing to criticise, 
in the slightest degree, these peaceful and 
contented people ; yet one cannot help having 
grave doubts whether it is wise to combine 
the human dwelling and the stable, as it is 
done here. It is easy to see that the long 
period of cold and snow which the Switzer 
has to brave every year, would make it need- 
ful to have his dumb creatures near at hand 
for mutual aid and comfort in the dark hours. 
But the odor of the stable is all-pervading in 
their villages, and no amount of sweeping 
and cleaning can purge it away ; and we feel 
that such a state of things must be unfav- 
orable to health, and may be a fruitful cause 
of the distressing disease called goitre. But 
this malady does not specially belong to this 
locality. 

A three hours’ ride on a pleasant afternoon 
takes us to the summit of the Bernina Pass, 
the highway which leads down through the 
Bernina mountains into Italy. This mountain 
chain is scarcely inferior in grandeur to any 
in Switzerland, and some of its peaks rise 
above 12,000 feet. 

As we ascend the perfectly faultless road, 
a series of surpassingly grand views is un- 
folded. We approach very near the Mor- 
teratsch glacier, and have a most satisfactory 
view of it from above, getting a refreshing 
taste of the cool breath of the frozen cataract. 
An immense medial moraine mars the beauty 
of the lower part of the ice sheet, but it grows 
ever narrower as we ascend, and the pure ice, 
which reaches down from the surpassing 
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splendor of the snow peaks, is magnificent in | 
the sunbeams. | 

We soon pass the region of trees, but there | 
is still green herbage, avd large flocks and | 
herds are pasturing on the chilly, desolate | 
heights. The sheep have long ears and long 
coarse woo], and seem to look upon visitors 
with gentle and trustful eyes, their intercourse 
with mankind having evidently been of the | 
most amicable character. The shepherds lay | 








on, the reason for this difference grows plain. 
A roaring torrent from the glacier pours its 
milky waters into Bianco, while Nero feeds 
on the purer springs which gush from the 
mountain. These little mountain reservoirs 
have only four months’ release from the fetters 
of the ice king, being covered with ice from the 
beginning of the Eleventh till the latter part 
of the Sixth month. They sparkle in the sun- 
beams, and ripple musically on the stony 


around in the sunshine, enjoying, perhaps, | shores, this evening, as if they never knew 
the most leisurely life that can be profitably | winter, nor darkness, nor fierce cold, nor bit- 
lived on the earth. I thought of the Chal- | ter storms. How curiously the glacial meadow 
dean shepherds, who, as they lay thus watch- | widens out! We clamber over hillocks, and 
fully on the mountain slopes, made those ob- | tread carefully over spongy morasses, wind 
servations of the distant worlds coursing | our way among a great herd of meek-eyed, 
through the pure ether above them, which | lop-eared sheep, and at last, after an hour’s 


laid the foundation of the science of Astron- 
omy. A certain elevation of mind must be 
promoted, it is easy to believe, by this wateh- 


earnest striving, find ourselves face to face 
with a great, rough, unsteady-looking ridge 
of terminal moraine, perhaps thirty or forty 


ful, silent life among the noblest of Nature’s pfeet high. I decline to scale it, and find a 


works. It was in such scenes that the inspired 
lawgiver of Israel communed with the omni- 
present Deity, and meditated wisely on the | 
present sorrows and the future possibilities of 
his beloved people, who toiled for the cruel 
Pharaohs; and in such silences lay the poet | 
shepherd of a later age, with his heart full. of 


wonderful melodies, dreaming not of the.glo- | 


way to get round it by the brook, and soon 
reach the very brink of the frozen field of 
waters. A hundred yards behind is the 
moraine, and the space between the glacier 
aud the barrier of rock it has pushed before 
it downward from the heights, is compara- 
tively open, showing that the glacier is stead- 
ily shortening. But how different is this from 


rious destiny which lay before him—the spir- | the solid, abrupt precipice in which the Mor- 
itual teacher and civilizer of the Israelites, | teratsch terminates! The mass slants down 





their chosen king, the founder of their long 
line of princes. 

But we are passing the great ice-fields of 
the Bernina, and the foot of an arm of the 


glacier seems temptingly near. It seems only | 


a stroll of a quarter of a mile between two 


lakes, one of which is nursing-mother to the | 


Inn, and one of the Adda. The carriages 
pause at our request, and a party of five de- 
scend to explore the glacier mouch. We pass 
merrily along a stony pathway, enriched with 
a myriad of tiny plant forms peculiar to this 
lofty and chill region. They shrink close to 
the sheltering rocks, and look up cheerfully 
from the crevices. The little starry flowers, 
white, purple or pink, are embedded in mosey 
tufts of green leaves; they do. not loftily as- 
pire, they lovingly nestle. Here is a kingly 
buttercup, indeed, broad, rich-tinted beyond 
all his kindred, decked with firm, finely-cut 
leaves. I gather it and admire, but cannot 
preserve it. It is the Ranunculus glacialis of 
Linneus. But my friends are not botanicaliy 
inclined, and I must not loiter, or the object 
of the walk will not be attained. On the 
left-hand side of our path lies the Lake 
Bianco, which feeds the Adda, and on the 
right, considerably lower, lies Lake Nero, 
which descends to the Inn. Now, why is 
Lake Bianco opaque and whitish, and her little 
brother Nero dark and clear? gA3 We walk 


| gradually from on high in the eternal snows, 
| seeming to grow thinner as it widens and de- 
| scends, till it terminates in a knife-like edge, 
| which roofs over the foaming, roaring torrent 
which thunders and growls from the dread 
caverns underneath. 


It was easy with a staff to break off large 
cakes of the edge, and indeed it was needful 
| to do so before trusting our weight upon the 
icy roof. It is not covered with stone, as it 
would seem from the distance, but the rock 
fragments are distributed over the surface ir- 
|regularly at intervals of two or three feet. 
With some little difficulty we clamber up 
and take a short promenade on an inclined 
| plane of ice. We have no guide, the shadow 
of the mountain has fallen upon us, the 
threatening roar of the imprisoned giant 
coming forth beneath us is heard, and alto- 
gether the situation is rather sublime, with just 
enough of danger to makeit interesting. Here 
are crevasses, justas we might expect to see, 
reaching clear through the glacier and giving 
one a good idea of the purity of the mass. 
The tortuo"s crack is only a few inches wide, 
so we may fearlessly stand over it and see down 
into the blue roaring depths. If the lithe 
chamois hunter is overtaken by the dense 
cloud-mist on the ice desert, we see now the 
fearful peril of his case. Human strength 
and skill and courage will avail nothing if 
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once he be plunged into such an abysmal 
depth as this. Farther up a surface stream 
comes plunging down from on high, and 
seems glad to find a funnel-like opening in 
the glacier, into which it precipitates itself. 
Wescramble up to it carefully, for the foot- 
ing is most unsteady, and a solemn, warning 
tone from below seems to say, Beware! It is 
three feet in diameter, | think, and after a 
curious look into its smooth round throat, all 
water worn, we prudently retire. I desire to 
testify to all whom it may concern, that a 
glacier is a cold, wet, slippery place, and that 
the inexperienced traveller, without a guide, 
would do well to make discretion the better 
part of valor, and return quickly to friendly 
mother earth, and Jeave the frozen cataract 
alone in its solitary glory. We have heed | 
that Minerva sprang full-armed from the 
brain of Jupiter, and even so we see to-day a 
river spring full-armed with power, fierce and 
furious from the icy brain of the hoary-headed 
mountain. 8. R. 
Eighth month 8th, 1874. 
Selected. 
THE TIDES. 
Up the long slope of this low sandy shore 
Are rolled the tidal waters day by day: 


Traces of wandering feet are washed away, 
Relics of busy hands are seen no more. 


The soiled and trampled surface is smoothed o’er 
By punctual waves that bigh behests obey ; 
Once and again the tides assert their sway, 

And o’er the sands their cleansing waters pour. 


Even so, Lord, daily, hourly; o’er my soul 
Sin-stained and care-worn, let Thy heavenly 
grace— 
A blest, atoning flood—divinely roll, 
And all the footsteps of the world efface ; 
That like the wave-washed sand this soul of mine 
Spotless and fair, smooth and serene, may shine! 


——- -+—em- ++ 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S HOUSE. 


Built years sgo, large, quaint and square, 
Thiugs old-fashioned everywhere— 
Grandmother’s house. Were you ever there? 


In quest of a place in a summer day, 
When they went to build did they Jose their way ? 
Among daisies and buttercups go astray ? 


Lose their way and say to each, 
“We'll place it here by the rocky beach, 
Just from the waters out of reach’’? 


And so they built it, large and square, 
Cosy corners herve and there, 
Old-fashioned wonders everywhere. 


Unlooked-for nooks on every side, 
Queer old places where one might hide— 
Grandmother’s house, our childish pride. 


Old-fashioned dishes, fit for elves, 
Stowed away on closet shelves ; 
Unmatched platters by themselves. 


Curious China, quaint and old; 
Thirteen stars in blue and gold 
Two gilt doves in circle hold. 


‘ All alone there stands a plate, 


On topmost shelf without a mate ; 
Relic of an acient date. 


Oft have I turned from dainties spread, 
Forgot my slice of wheaten bread, 
To con that pictured plate instead. 


Its full-rigged ships of deepest blue, 
The seas unruffied sailing through, 
Towards a distant landscape’s view. 


Flying pennants at mast-head each, 
Ships that sail but never reach 
The bluish pebbles on the beach. 


In its red case standing tall, 
Ticks the clock against the wall, 
Its benediction on us all. 


On braided mat in an easy chair, 
The glory of the house is there, 
Time’s gathered snow upon her hair. 


The story Of her life is told ; 
She’s drifting away in the mist and gold 
Of a life beyond that never grows old. 


Drifting away and out of sight, 
Into the glory of greater light, 
Into a day that has no night. 


And in all the world there never will be, 
Among daisies and buttercups down by the sea, 
A house old-fashioned like this for me. 

—J. H. Arthur, in Christian Advocate 


‘A WORD FOR THE MOTHER, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss and a smile ; 
Sweet childhood will tarry at best but a while; 


And soon they will pass from the portals of home, 
The wilderness ways of their life-work to roam. 


Yes, tuck them in bed with a gentle “ good-night !” 
The mantle of shadows is veiling the light; 

And may be—God knows—on this sweet little face, 
May fall deeper shadows in life’s weary race. 


Yes, say it: “God bless my dear children, I pray !’’ 
It may be the last you will say it for aye! 

The night may be long ere you see them again; 
And motherless children may call you in vain! 


Drop sweet benediction on each little head, 
And fold them in prayer as they nestle in bed; 
A guard of bright angels around them invite, 
The spirit may slip from the mooring to-night. 
—Living Epistle. 
For te Boys. 

MY JIG SAW. 
« BY OAK, 

It is a pretty little instrument, taking up 
about as much room as a sewing machine, 
and run by a treadle, just as that is. One 
can do good work with a “ bow saw ”— a saw 
that you hold against your shoulder and work 
with your hand. So, indeed, you can carve 
out brackets and the like with a penknife. 
But either of these processes is slow and toil- 
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some, compared to the work on the “‘jig saw,” 
that dances its way up and down through the 
wood most merrily. And a further advantage 
is, that with this saw of mine I can cut as. 
thick as an inch of pine or half inch of hard 
wood. 

Now watch me while I make a match-box 
—one to hang against the wall. It will be 
both ornamental and useful. I will take 
some cigar-box wood for this purpose. This 
has the advantage of costing nothing, if you 
can beg the empty boxes; and, when nicely 
smoothed, oiled, and shellacked, looks very 
well, resembling mahogany in color. It is 
soft and very easily worked, but is as strong 
as black walnut and many other kinds of 
wood. 

The pattern I am going to use comes already 
printed for the purpose. It can be bought 
for five cents. So one way is to gum the paper 
down on the wood and then saw through it. 
I want to save my pattern, however; and so 
I mark the figures with a pencil, making the 
lines sharp and distinct, so that they can 
easily be followed. To prepare the pattern 
for this it is not usually necessary to cut out 
but half of it. Fix the pattern to the wood 
with a couple of pins, mark out the half, 
then turn the pattern over and complete the 


other half. 


I saw the outside first, for the reason that 
it gets a good deal of waste wood out of my 
way. The pattern for the back takes a piece 
about eight by five inches. The saw I have 
in is about twice the width of the hyphen in 
this style of type. The work needs to be 
guided accurately with so fine a saw, because 
it is very easy to run it away from the line. 
But the wood is soft and a coarse saw might 
tear it. 

I set the saw in motion, and let it get under 
good headway before feeding wood to it. 
Here I begin at what is to be the top of the 
back piece-when the box is completed. The 
pattern is quite elaborate. The curves are 
produced by moving the wood, with a gentle 
pressure of the fingers, to right or left, gradu- 
ally or abruptly, as the case may require. 
Here is an angle formed by two re-entering 
curves. I saw around that and strike the 
next long line, leaving the angle to be finished 
out after the general outline has been cut. 
Here is a long flowing curve, and I drive the 
saw at high speed as I follow it, ranning more 
slowly as I come to a corner or other change 
in the figure. Thus I go on till I have fol- 
lowed the whole outside line of the pattern, 
and the sawed piece drops out of the waste 
wood, like a medal stamped from metal. 

Next, I turn and finish up the sharp corners 
which had been left at the first sawing. To 
make a corner where the lines meet ata 





sharp angle, I saw down on one line to the 
point of meeting ; then back the saw out and 
cut down on the other line. I try in every 
case to follow the line at the first cut, because 
it is almost impossible to improve it by a 
second sawing. 

To saw the inside, that which will form the 
open-work in the completed pattern, I drill a 
hole in each opening as near the juncture of 
two lines as possible; then, releasing the upper 
end of the saw from the frame, I pass it 
through the hole and refasten it with the 
screw clamp. ‘The opening is then sawed in 
the same way as the outer lines, the angles 
cut in the same manner, care being taken in 
turning in narrow places not to allow the saw 
to jag the lines. When one opening is sawed 
the saw is released and inserted in another, 
and so on till all the open-work is done. This 
is a little more tedious, of course, than sawing 
the outside; but it is this open-work that adds 
greatly to the appearance of the whole. 

The front and the side pieces of the box 
are served in the same way as the rest. Then 
all the work is rubbed down with sand-paper, 
and the pieces can be put together with glue 
or common pins cut in short lengths and 
driven in carefully. A good finish is given 
with linseed oil and shellac varnish. My 
preference is to give a coat of oil, to bring 
out the grain and darken the wood, and then 
a coat of shellac, to give a slight gloss and 
prevent dust from adhering. 

I find my jig saw a great acquisition. 
There is no end to the useful and pretty arti- 
cles I can cut with it—little conveniences for 
the house, little gifts for friends, something 
wherewith to remember each family anni- 
versary. 

But that for which I value it most is the 
recreation it gives me. When I come home 
tired, after a day of quill driving, I find it 
very pleasant to sit down for an hour to my 
saw, and fashion some pretty piece of work, 
while I get exercise and relaxation at the 
same time. Anybody with a taste for .me- 
chanics can learn to work this little machine 
in a few hours. Anybody—man, boy, girl 
or woman—can run it. It can be set up in 
the family sitting-room, for all the dirt it 
makes is a little clean sawdust. I call it a 
capital thing for boys, teaching them in- 
genuity and patience, and giving exercise to 
their inventive faculty in designing new pat- 
terns. And I call it a capital thing for a 
man. 


We must have some sort of recreation in 
order to further the better work. There are 
those—I speak now of such as live in the 
country—who think it’s a capital thing to dig 
ina garden. They are welcome to their choice. 
I live in the country, and have lived in it for 
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many years past, but I confess that for delv- 
ing in the ground I have not the slightest 
taste. No ambition to have the earliest peas, 
or, indeed, any peas, if that is the only way 
in which they can be had, moves me to pant 
and toil under the hot sun, in the dirty ground, 
with manifold muck and sweat and discomfort. 
No, give me my jig saw, and he who wants to 
may dibble and delve. I don’t. 





THE SYRIAN SPONGE FISHERIES. 


Some interesting information respecting the 
Syrian sponge fisheries is given by Vice-Con- 
sul Jago (Beyrout) in his commercial report 
for 1873, just issued. The total] value of the 
sponges fished on the coast of Syria is from 
£20,000 to £25,000. The production is, how- 
ever, falling off through excessive fishing, 
and the consequent exhaustion of the fishery 
grounds. About 250 to 300 boats are at 
present employed in this industry on the 
coast of Syria, manned by about 1500 men. 
In some cases the men own their own boats, 
but generally they are hired for the season, 
which extends from June to the middle of 
October. No wages are paid ; the remunera- 
tion consists in an equal share of the produce 
of the fishing. The profits of a good diver 
reach as high as £40 a season. Diving is 
practised from a very early age up to forty 
years, beyond which few are able to continue 
the pursuit. It does not appear, however, 
that the practice has any tendency to shorten 
life, although as the diver approaches forty 
he is less able to compete with his younger 
and more vigorous brother. The time during 
which a Syrian diver can remain under water 
depends, of course, on his age and training. 
Sixty seconds is reckoned good work, but 
there are rare instances of men who are able 
to stay below eighty seconds. The men on 
the coast, however, make extraordinary state- 
ments as to the length of time their best hands 
are able to remain under water, and gravely 
assert that eight and ten minutes are not im- 

ossibilities. The manner of diving is as fol- 
eal The diver—naked, of course—with an 
open net around his waist for the reception of 
his prizes, seizes with both hands an oblong 
white stone, to which is attached a rope, and 
plunges overboard. On arriving at the bot- 
tom, the stone is deposited at his feet, and, 
keeping hold of the rope with one hand, the 
diver grasps and tears off the sponges within 
his reach, which he deposits in his net. He 
then, by a series of jerks to the rope, gives 
the signal to those above, and is drawn up. 
No knife, spear, or instrument of any kind is 
used. The Syrian diver, unlike his Greek 
competitor, never uses the diving-dress, hav- 
ing an antipathy to it on the score of its 
alleged tendency to produce paralysis of the 
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limbs. Two or three fatal accidents annually 


occur, mainly among the skilful and daring. 
The diver will quit his hold of the rope and 
wander some distance to secure a prize, and 
on returning to regain the rope will miss the 
spot, and be unable to find it. He then at- 
tempts to rise unassisted, and, being ignorant 
of the exact direction, often strikes out diag- 
onally, and is drowned before he can reach 
the surface. Other accidents again happen 
from jagged or pointed rocks, which, besides 
sometimes wounding the diver, often entan- 
gle his rope, and in great depths expose him 
to the risk of drowning. The depths to which 
the diver descends varies fsom five to thirty 
“brasses,” each equal to an ordinary man’s 
height. Below the extreme limit mentioned 
no good sponges are to be found. France 
takes the bulk of the finest qualities, while 
the reddish and common sponges are sent to 
Germany and England. The revenue derived 
by government from this industry is a tenth 
of the value of the produce calculated upon 
the prices paid to the finders by the traders, 
and which is paid in cash by the former to 
the tax-farmer on the conclusion of his sale. 
—British Friend. , 


SPELLING LESSON, 


For an exercise to test the spelling abilities 
of those who think themselves the most skil- 
ful, read this aloud, and let them write it 
down: ‘‘ The most skilful gauger I ever knew 
was a maligned cobbler, armed with a poni- 
ard, who drove a peddler’s wagon, using a 
mulléin stalk as an instrument of coercion to 
tyrannize over his pony, shod with calks, 
He was a Galilean, Sadducee, and he had a 
phthisicky catarrb, diphtheria and the bilious, 
intermittent erysipelas. A certain sibyl, with 
the sobriquet of ‘Gypsey,’ went into ecstacies 
of cachinnation at seeing him measure a 
bushel of peas, and separate saccharine toma- 
toes from a heap of peeled potatoes without 
dyeing or singeing the ignitable queue which 
he wore, or becoming paralyzed with a hemor- 
rhage. Lifting her eyes to the ceiling of the 
cupola of the Capitol to conceal her unparal- 
leled embarrassment, making a rough cour- 
tesy, and not harrassing him with mystifying, 
rarifying and stupefying innuendoes, she gave 
him a conch, a bouquet of lilies, mignonnette 
and fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonics, a copy 
of the Apocrypha in hieroglyphics, daguerre- 
otypes of Mendelssohn and Kosciusko, a ka- 
leidoscope, a dram-phial of ipecacuanha, a 
teaspoonful of naphtha for deleble purposes, 
a ferrule, a clarionet, some licorice, a surcin- 
gle, a cornelian of symmetrical proportions, 
a chronometer with a movable balance. wheel, 
a box of dominoes and a catechism. The 
gauger, who was also a trafficking rectifier 
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and a parishioner of mine, preferring a wooden 
surtout (his choice was referable to a vacil- 
lating, occasionally occurring idiosyncracy), 
woefully uttered this apothegm: ‘Life is 
checkered, but schism, apostasy, heresy and 
villainy shall be punished.’ The Sibyl apol- 
ogizingly answered: ‘There is notably an 
allegeable difference between a conferrable 
ellipsis and a trisyllabic dizresis.’ We re- 
plied in trochees, not impugning her suspi- 
cion.”— Moravian. 


i em 


THE MANUFACTURE OF WIRE. 


There are sixteen wire drawing manufac- 
tories in New Ehgland, of which that at | 
Worcester, Mass., is the largest. The wire 
rods are heated and rolled in grooved rollers 
until they are reduced to a coarse wire about 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, and they 
are then passed through draw-plates until 
they have been further reduced to the desired 
size. The draw-plate consists usually of a 
flat piece of hard steel, with holes correspond- 
ing to the various numbers or sizes to which 
the wire is to be drawn. Plates for fine wire 
are prepared with perforated rubies or other 
hard stones. The wire is annealed and 
drawn cold, an operation which has to be re- 
peated several times before the wire is finished. 
fron and brass wire may be drawn at rates 
varying from twelve to forty-five inches per 
second. ‘The finer sizes of silver and copper 
are drawn at the rate of sixty to seventy 
inches per second. Gold and platinum have 
been drawn to a spider line by coating the 
metal with silver, drawing it down to the 
finest number, and then removing the coating 
by acid, leaving the almost imperceptible in- 
terior wire. Wire thus made, for purposes of 
experiment, in London, is said to have been 
so fine that a mile’s length weighed only one 
grain.— Moravian. 


—— — 


Constant EMPLOYMENT.—The man who 
is obliged to be constantly employed to earn 
the necessaries of life and support his family, 
knows not the unhappiness he prays for when 
he desires wealth and idleness. ‘To be con- 
stantly busy is to be always happy. Persons 
who have suddenly acquired wealth, broken 
up their active pursuits, and begun to live at 
their ease, waste away, and die in a very 
short time. Thousands would have been 
blessings to the world, and added to the com- 
mon stock of happiness, if they had been con- 
tent to remain in an humble sphere, and 
earned every mouthful of food that nourished 
their bodies. Persons who are always busy, 
and go cheerfully to their daily tasks, are the 
least disturbed by the fluctuations of business, 
and at night sleep with perfect composure. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
Ninth month 20th, Merion, Pa , 3 P.M. 


os 20th, Gwynedd, Pa., 3 P.M. 
6 27th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P.M. 
" 27th, Octorara, Md., 3 P.M. 


Fetitowsulp, N. J., Ninth mo., 14, 1874. 
Haddonfield First-day School Quarterly Union 
will hold its next meeting in Friends’ Meeting. 
house at Moorestown, on Seventh-day, 26th of the 
present month, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
Friends generally are invited to attend. 
Emmor Rozerts, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 


One-sixtu of America’s population of about 30,- 


| 000,000 cannot read or write; 5,000,0 0 out of a 


total school population of 13,000,000 receive in- 
struction. 

Tur Supreme Court of this State has just decided 
that the public sale of unclaimed packages by ex- 
press companies, which are unopened, is a fraud 
upon the rights of the owners, and that the com- 
pany is liable for the valve of the goods. 


Paper flour barrels are being made in Iowa, 
They are said to be air-tight and waterproof, to 
weigh much less than the ordinary wooden barrels, 
and to be able to stand more rough usage. One of 
the manufacturers predicts that in five years every 
barrel of western flour will be sent east in barrels 


‘ made from the straw the wheat grew on.—Late Paper 


Jopee Scort, of the Supreme Court of Illinois, in 
a case recently brought before him, defined the re- 
sponsibility of liquor-sellers under the law of that 
State in terms which they will have no difficulty in 
comprehending: ‘‘He who deliberately sells that 
which he knows will inflame the passions, deprive 
the party of the control of his judgment, and ren- 
der him for the time being incapable of exercising 
proper care for personal safety, or that of his prop- 
erty, must be prepared for the consequences that 
may follow.” The case before the court was that 
of a widow who demanded damages of a liquor- 
seller on account of the death of her husband, who, 
in a state of inebriety, went to bed on a railway 
track, and was killed by a passing train. The jury 
gave her $2,000,and Judge Scott approved the verdict. 

Tue following extract from the letter of a former 
planter and slave-owner, in Porto Rico, is published 
in one of the London journals: “Things in Porto 
Rico look very sad. You know that emancipation 
was achieved under the greatest disadvantages— 
bad crops, municipal and general election, imme- 
diate emancipation without compensation, though 
the government offered it. In spite of all that, 
everything turned out wonderfully. The President 
of the Audiencia (the highest tribunal in Porto 
Rico) declared in a public document that the slaves 
had behaved in a most remarkable way. No one 
had committed any fault, the government had not 
to support any one, neither the aged nor the sick 
presented themselves for relief. But a great change 
came in January. The Republicans were turned 
out of power, General Sans was sent back as Gov. 
ernor of Porto Rico by Marshal Serrano, and the 
old system re-established. Though the freedmen 
had been attending their work regularly, a regla- 
mento has been published, under which the freed- 
men were again reduced to slavery. The wages are 
to be fixed by the slave-owners, aé well as the hours 
for work, and the blacks are no longer to be allowed 
to choose their own masters, as they were entitled 
to under the Abolition Act.” 
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FRIEN DS’ 


~ BDUCATIONAL. 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


CONCORDVILLE, 

DELAWARE CUUNTY, PENN. 
Is situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20 
miles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. 
It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of 
Téachets we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- 
ship and exderience.. The English branches, the 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful 
training. The Buildings have superior modern 
arrangements. Small children will be provided 
with the comforts of a home. 
Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 

(September) 14. For Circular address, 


JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
Principal. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 


BOARDING SCHOOL, | 


| 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. 








4m. 





KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Terms very Reasonable. 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS | 
PROF. J. M. HABEL, Pa. D. 


| 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, | 


DR. C. 8S. GAUNTT. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


TTLEBORO’ FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 
and Girls, will commence Ninth month, 7th, ’74 
Ellwood Roberts, Principal, a thorough, practical and 
experienced teacher, who has given full satisfaction 
the past term. Scholars from a distance can obtain 
Board in Friends’ Families, in the village; the 
Teachers will have a care over them; can commence 
any time for the balance of the term of 28 weeks 
from commencement. 

Jona W. Gillam, John E. Parry, 
Pierson Mitchell, Amos Satterthwaite, 

Edward Wildman, Robert Ivins. 
Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa. 


MOORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL 
will re-open Ninth month 21st, 1874. For circular 
apply to MARY S. LIPPINCOTT, Principal, Moores- 
town, Burlington Co, N. J. 

7 mo. 7th, 1874. 


RIENDS’ SEEKING AN EDUCATION FOR 
their Daughters at cheaper rates than that 
afforded by our high priced schools, can be accom- 
modated at Eaton Institute, Kennett Square, Chester, 
Co., Pa. Inquire for circular of 
EVAN T. SWAYNE, Pebestind 
SALLIE W. SWAYNE. } ——— 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
S. E. COR. FOURTH & GREEN STS. 
Will open for the fall and winter terms on the first 


Committee. 





Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. | Second-day ofthe Ninth month. For terms or admis- 


CHARLES F. COSTEN, 
Penmanship and English Branches. 
8. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Parncrpat, 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English. 





THE TAYLOR ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 


WILMINGTON, Del., 
A BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will re-open Ninth month 7th, 1874. 


For Circulars and further information, address 
J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 





3m. _ 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy 
location in Chester Co., Pa., will commence its next 
session Ninth mo. 28th, 1874. 
and practical. Lectures every week. Terms, $85 
per session, of twenty weeks. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., 


Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


Combining suitable physicai industries, with a full 
or partial College Course of instruction. 
ticulars send for Catalogues. 


A. WRIGHT, Pres. 
Springboro, Warren Co., 0, 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 





Mth mo. 11, 1874 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the | 


care of the Society of Friends. 

begins 9th-mo. 7th. Address, 
8. C. COLLINS, Principal, 

Chappaqua, New York. 


Fall term ($95.00, 


Instruction thorough | 


For par- 


sion, apply at the School, or to Samuel Gillingham, 
| 616 Poplar Street; Anna K. Parry, 612 Spring Garden 
| Street; Jonn A. Wright, 735 Green Street; Julia Ann 

Cook, 1326 Franklin Street, or to Eli Dillin, 1218 
| Green Street. 


| CHESTER ACADEMY, 
CHESTER, PA. 
The Fourteeuth year of this school for both sexes, 
| will open on August 31st. The whole expense is 
$210 per year. For Circulars, addess 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


A TEACHER WANTED, 
At upper Greenwich, N. J. One of first grade, to 
teach a select School of 30 pupils, in the higher 
| branches of a practical education. School term 
four months: To commence about the 9th of Elev- 
enth month, next. For further particulars address 
immediately, WM. HAINES, 
Clarksboro, P. O., Gloucester Co., N. J. 
or, Edwin Craft, 905 Market St., Philad’a. 
9th. mo. 7, 1874. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
| ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
| T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


_ §. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 

)| Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 

| and is much approved. 
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ASSETS OVER $2,000,000 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 108 Ss. Fourth street: 
Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania Third Month 22, 1868, 


Expressly required by it: charter to divide every dollar of surplus among its policy holders. 


fore strictly mutual. 


The distinguishing feavures of the Provident are :— 


It is there 


1. Low rate of mortality consequent upon great care in the selection of lives, and the large proportios 


of Friends among its memters. 
2. Economy in expenses. 
3. Prudent investment of money. 


4. Liberality to the insured—as, for example, its non-forfeiture system, which is more liberal than that 


puaranteed by the Massachusetts law. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice Pres. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
_ 33 North Second St. Philada, 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
ene mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Qbio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, ete. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia. 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, “ oe 

Wm. P. Tayler, ™ - 


BERNARD TAYLOR, 
Lincoln P. O., 
Loudon Countr, Va, 


29p 823 





AGENTS WANTED. 


EDWIN CRAFT. 


ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 


New Type—Skilled Workmen 
ee over 30 Years. 


| BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 
CHECKS, , 
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Corner of Library Street. 
‘CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Market Street, PoiLaDELPaia. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtares, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 

©. C. 7ES8Uh 
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